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large scale ; but that fact had merely negative influence on his
methods. By her Free Trade policy England had transferred
her corn-growing to the plains of America and Russia, where
it could be done more cheaply than at home. Wheat is a cargo
easy to handle, and is a convenient commodity for foreign
countries to exchange against our manufactured goods. More-
over, as the British nation grew richer, more and more people
were ready to pay high prices for home-bred meat. "-Down
corn and up horn " became the farmers' motto. They let their
ploughs rust, and laid down their land to permanent pasture,
while for winter cattle-food they relied on roots and imported
" cake." Just before the war, of the 40,000,000 acres of farm-
land, 36,000,000 were devoted to stock-raising in some form
or other. For four-fifths of its daily bread the nation wras
dependent on overseas trade.
But the war changed all that. All the available manufacturing
plant had to be turned to making munitions and other articles
for the fighting services, instead of making articles for export;
and on the other hand it became imperative that the land should
provide as much as possible of the nation's food. Enemy sub-
marines were systematically destroying our merchant vessels
with a view to starving us into surrender ; and apart from this
every available ship was needed for the transport of men and
material. Thus the story of farming during the Napoleonic
War was repeated. The soaring price of wheat encouraged
farmers to put all their savings and all they could borrow or
raise on mortgages into ploughing up their grass-lands for corn
and potatoes. This \vas a more expensive business than it had
been a century earlier, for motor-tractors, mechanical reapers,
binders and threshing-machines, greatly increased the initial
expenditure of capital, while the withdrawal of skilled workers
for the forces made such methods of economising labour more
necessary than ever. When farmers became nervous lest the
high prices (which alone made such high cultivation profitable)
should collapse after the war, the Government reassured them
with the Corn Production Act (1917). If the price of wheat